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Much of what a student learns in the chemical labora-
tory he is apt to forget in later life if he does not fol-
low it up. But there are two gases that he always re-
members, chlorine and hydrogen sulfide. He is lucky
if he has escaped being choked by the former or sick-
ened by the latter. He can imagine what the effect
would be if two offensive fumes could be combined
without losing their offensive features. Now a com-
bination something like this is the so-called mustard
gas, which is not a gas and is not made from mustard.
But it is easily gasified, and oil of mustard is about
as near as Nature dare come to making such sinful
stuff. It was first made by Guthrie, an Englishman,
in 1860, and rediscovered by a German chemist, Victor
Meyer, in 1886, but he found it so dangerous to work
with that he abandoned the investigation. Nobody
else cared to take it up, for nobody could see any use
for it. So it remained in innocuous desuetude, a mere
name in "Beilstein's Dictionary," together with the
thousands of other organic compounds that have been
invented and never utilized. But on July 12, 1917,
the British holding the line at Ypres were besprinkled
with this villainous substance. Its success was so
great that the Germans henceforth made it their main
reliance and soon the Allies followed suit. In one
offensive of ten days the Germans are said to have
used a million shells containing 2500 tons of mustard
gas.
The making of so dangerous a compound on a large
scale was one of the most difficult tasks set before the
chemists of this and other countries, yet it was suc-
cessfully solved. The raw materials are chlorine, al-